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and skilful stroke of policy was his purchase of the issi.
Khedive's shares in the Suez Canal. The idea that
he settled the Eastern question on the principles of
his early novels is worthy of those romances them-
selves. He could not foresee the Bulgarian
massacres, and even the Servian declaration of war
against Turkey took him, so he said, by surprise.
The "great refusal" of his life, which made the
whole of his Eastern policy dust and ashes, was his
failure to take Egypt in 1878. To take it was the
natural, and would have been the beneficent, con-
sequence of his financial operation in 1875. He
could not allege moral scruples, for obvious reasons.
He could not allege practical difficulties, for Prince
Bismarck, the most practical statesman of the age,
was in favour of the arrangement. It would have
been equally advantageous to Egypt, to India, and
to England. But it was inconsistent with the
integrity of the Turkish Empire, and therefore,
instead of the Khedive becoming a vassal of the
Queen in Egypt, the Queen was made a vassal
of the Sultan in Cyprus. Lord Beaconsfield's
devotion to Turkish interests cost his native
country dear. Otherwise his Orientalism was an
agreeable part of his character. It saved him at
least from the slavery to political formulas which
prevented so many of his contemporaries from
thinking for themselves. To him these conven-
tional propositions meant nothing at all. He found
the solution of everything in race. He was neither
a Whig nor a Tory, neither a Liberal nor a
Conservative. He was a Jew. Born and bred in
England, neither writing nor speaking any other
language than English, familiar for the best part of
his life with the most characteristic of English
institutions, he never became a real Englishman.
That was the secret of his strange fascination, his
baffling charm. Earnest, strenuous men, who